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WHAT THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES ARE 
DOING FOR CHILDREN, 


BY MISS ANNIE CARROLL MOORE, PRATT INSTITUTE 
FREE LIBRARY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Twelve years ago there were no chil- 
dren’s libraries, and there were then but 
few public libraries where children under 
12 or 14 years of age were welcome visi- 
tors. The subject of children’s reading had 
been discussed for years. Lists of good 
books for boys had been made over and 
over again, that is, lists of books which 
grown people considered good for children 
to read. Gradually it dawned upon the con- 
sciousness of librarians as well as upon that 
of other educators that our greatest concern 
should be for children of five years old and 
even younger, and for children seven, eight 
and nine years old who are just beginning 
to read for themselves, rather than for 
those in whom the reading habit is already 
established. We had to go back and begin 
with Mother Goose instead of starting with 
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Scott and Dickens. As early as 1877 Sir 
Redmond Barry, librarian at Melbourne, in 
speaking of the age limit in libraries, said 
that if it were thought necessary to deprive 
people of seven years of reading, it would 
be better to disqualify them at 60, adding 
that his view was a very unprejudiced one, 
as it would include himself. 

The first step then in library work for 
children was to abolish the age limit and to 
admit to the privileges of the library any 
child who could write or print his name and 
address and who could furnish a reliable 
reference. Separate desks for children were 
placed in the general delivery rooms of 
many libraries, books suitable for younger 
children were separated from the general 
collection and lists of these books were 
printed for the use of the children, their 
parents and teachers. An effort was made 
to treat children and grown people with 
equal courtesy and consideration. A very 
practical difficulty soon arose; the children 
came to some of the libraries in such num- 
bers and required so much special and pe- 
culiar attention that some apprehension 
was felt lest the grown people be crowded 
To meet these difficulties and 
to carry on the work of both departments 
more effectively, separate rooms for the use 
of children under 14 or 16 years were 
opened. Such rooms are placed in charge 
of library assistants whose special duty it 
is to know the children and to know the 
children’s books, and to discover and to 
satisfy as far as it is possible, the needs 
and desires of the children by opening to 
them the full resources of the books. 

The separation of children from the adult 
users of the library by means of a room of 





their own probably originated in the public 
library of Brookline, Mass., where, in 1890, 
an unused room in the basement was set 
aside for the children’s reading-room. The 
children were not allowed to take books 
home from this room; they simply came to 
it to read and to look at pictures. There was 
no children’s librarian to aid them in their 
selection of books, the janitor of the build- 
ing maintaining the discipline of the chil- 
ren’s room in addition to his regular duties. 
Three years later the Minneapolis public 
library opened a children’s room from 
which books could be taken home to read. 
During the next three years, from 1893 to 
1896, children’s rooms were opened in the 
public libraries of Boston, Detroit, Buffalo, 
Pittsburg, San Francisco, Omaha, Seattle, 
New Haven and other cities. A separate 
room for children is now included in the 
plans of most of the new public library 
buildings, 

The Boston public library has a special 
reference room’ for the use of children and 
young people, opening out of the children’s 
room and under the management of the 
children’s librarian. The Brookline Public 
Library, always active in co-operation with 
the public schools, has a special room and 
a special collection of books for the use of 
school children and teachers in charge of 
a special assistant who is known as the 
school reference librarian. Classes from 
the public schools met in this room for 
study in connection with school work; and 
instruction in the use of books and in the 
subject of book making is given by the 
assistant in charge. 

The Providence (R. I.) public library 
which has one of the most attractive of 
children’s rooms has a study room opening 
out of it, on the walls of which hang framed 
pictures which circulate among the children 
just as the books do. This room also con- 
tains a special collection of reference books. 
Teachers come to it with classes to look 
at pictures and books. 

In some of the libraries a separate room 
for story telling or reading aloud is now 
provided, since story-telling has come to be 
recoginzed as an important feature of the 
work and there are very great disadvan- 
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tages in attempting to read or to tellastory — 


in a room where books are being circulated 
or where some of the children are quietly 
reading or studying. The public libraries 
of Cleveland, Buffalo and St. Louis have all 
paid special attention to this branch of the 
work. The most highly organized library 
work for children at the present time is to 
be found at the Carnegie library in the 
city of Pittsburg. 

Practically unlimited as to funds for 
carrying on the work in a city of unique 
geographical situation and of great educa- 
tional possibilities, the progress made to- 
ward reaching and influencing one hundre] 
thousand children during six years presents 
a most interesting record to read, but a far 
more interesting spectacle to behold. The 
city of Pittsburg covers an area of twenty- 
eight square miles; the branch libraries, of 
which there are now five, are far apart and 
at some distance from the central library. 
The six children’s rooms in the central li- 
brary and in the branches are quite inade- 
quate to the peculiar needs of the situa- 
tion. In addition a system of home libra- 
ries, patterned after the idea conceived by 
Mr. Britwell of the Children’s Aid Society 
of Boston, has been incorporated into the 
scheme. Reading rooms and club rooms 
have been opened under the auspices of the 
children’s department of the library. Sum- 
mer play grounds and vacation schools have 
been utilized as further means to the 
desired end. Most effectual co-operation 
with the public schools has been achieved 
and a “Graded and annotated list of books 
for the use of the schools” of Pittsburg was 
printed in 1900. This library also main- 
tains a training school for children’s libra- 
rians, the students of which are given prac- 
tice in all branches of the children’s work. 
The director of the school is also the chief 
of the children’s department. The desira- 
bility of special training for this branch of 
library work became apparent quite early 
in the history of the movement, notably in 
connection with the books. Children’s 
books en masse were not unlike technical 
books, in that one may have a very good 
knowledge of literature in general and a 
very slight acquaintance with children’s 


























books. Nothing in the work is so neces- 
sary, however, as a practical knowledge of 
the materials with which we work. That 
one must have some knowledge of children 
goes without saying, but that is easier to 
acquire from day to day than such knowl- 
edge and appreciation of children’s books 
as shall make it easy to fit the book to the 
individual, Judged by the purely critical 
literary standard most books fall short. 
Judged in relation to the needs and desires 
and interests of children some of them fill 
a large space. No training school course 
can impart judgment, discrimination, criti- 
cal ability or real literary taste, all of 
which are requisite in considering children’s 
Looks, but it does furnish the opportunity 
to test one’s self along these lines, to prove 
the possession of power if one has it, and 
furnishes a period of studious leisure in 
which to exercise it. The training in 
methods of children’s work is also advan- 
tageous because it makes the power of 
reaching the desired result easier, and, as 
some one has described it, saves one to 
some extent from that awful sense of appre- 
hension which is apt to beset the person 
who is working out her own salvation. It 
is a definite help to see and to know both 
the successes and failures in the work as it 
is carried on in a place where much 
thought is being given to it. 

The children’s room of the Pratt Institute 
Free Library was opened some years ago. 
Our library was among the first to abolish 
the age limit and to make a separation of 
books suitable for younger readers. When 


the new library was opened in June, 1896, 


the children were given a large sunny room 
overlooking a small park, sometimes called 
the country, where they sit and read their 
books, or play games, or take care of baby 
brothers and sisters on summer days; in 
winter they coast down the terrace, The 
children’s room is divided by a low wooden 
railing into a circulating library and a read- 
ing and reference room. Inside the railing 
the books are arranged on shelves within 
easy reach of the children and from these 
volumes they make their selection of books 
to take home, with help from the children’s 
librarian whenever they seem to need it, 











which is very often. The room is furnished 
with tables and chairs varying in height 
that even the little ones may look at picture 
books with comfort. The children are en- 
couraged to sit down and “try” their books 
before having them checked, a precaution 
born of experience since there are so many 
things which influence a child in his choice 
of a book—the color, size (very large or 
very small books being given the prefer- 
ence) and even the feeling of the books. 
Hunt’s Stories from the Italian poets has 
been selected more than once because it 
was “little” and “blue” and “felt smooth,” 
while the volumes of a new edition of Dick- 
ens in bright red covers have been chosen 
by the children regardless of the order of 
the volumes or of the stories themselves, 
simply because the covers are red and “red 
looks so nice.” Outside the rail there are 
books to be read in the room, a collection 
of reference books, the current numbers of 
the children’s papers and magazines. We 
have recently acquired a revolving case 
and on this we have placed the bovks for 
the youngest children. 

Picture bulletins are made for the holi- 
days and for subjects of timely interest, 
such as the Philippine Village, which was 
to be seen at Glen Island one summer, the 
opening of the Zoo at Bronx Park, the 
Death of the Pope, Presidential Elections, 
ete. The pictures are clipped from papers 
and magazines, classified and put in envel- 
opes and are suitably grouped and mounted 
on cardboard. With the pictures we com- 
bine bits of description, sometimes rewrit- 
ing it in simpler language when it seems 
too difficult for children to read easily. 

A very simple bulletin, or monthly calen- 
dar consisting of two or three pictures, nat- 
ural objects and reference about them from 
books and magazines and several selections 
ef poetry appropriate to the month, bears 
the heading “Out-of-doors in Ny 
The. selections have been copied again and 
again by children and by grown people. 
Several children have started note books, 
copying into them a verse or two for each 
month. Probably no one of our bulletins 
has been so much used by the teachers in 
the public schools as this one. 

















As a natural outgrowth and extension of 
picture bulletins, we have picture exhibi- 
tions, covering the entire wall space, our 
walls being covered with burlap. The pic- 
tures are always placed low, that they may 
come within the children’s range of vision. 
During April and May we have had a spring- 
time exhibition of pictures of birds and 
bird lovers, legends of birds and of the 
springtime, wild flowers in the order of 
their coming, hornets’ nests and birds’ 
nests. In the autumn we have had exhibi- 
tions of photographs of the harvest time. 
We also had pictures of animals arranged 
by families. 

In February we have had an exhibition 
of portraits of heroes and heroines of all 
periods, from Bible times to the engineer 
and linemen of today. The pictures are 
accompanied by carefully prepared descrip- 
tive text, either typewritten or printed by 
hand, and by selections of good poetry. The 
greater part of the descriptive text for this 
exhibit was prepared by the chief librarian, 
Miss Plummer. We find this to be one of 
the most successful means of inducing a 
general reading of poetry. Reading lists of 
descriptions, stories and poems relating to 
the subject of the exhibition are made for 
the use of the children and the teachers. 
The books referred to in these lists are 
placed on special shelves during the exhi- 
bition and the attention of the children is 
constantly directed to them. 

Several lectures for children have been 
given in connection with the exhibitions, 
followed by informal talks in the children’s 
room on some of the subjects touched upon 
in the lecture and in which the children 
felt sufficient interest to care to hear more 
or to read for themselves. 

We have found it to be quite necessary in 
our work with children to show natural 
objects or pictures to them before offering 
books about them. When we find children 
(and we constantly do find them) who do 
not know lambs from bossy calves, who 
associate milk with a bottle rather than 
with a cow, who call the wood violet, lily 
of the valley, and a hornet’s nest a cocoon, 
our eyes are opened not merely to the im- 
possibility of their reading the so-called 
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nature books with understanding, but to 
the impossibility of their being able to ap- 
preciate and love the best poetry and the 
best stories for children. 

I was reading one day to a little girl five 
years old from Wordsworth for the Young 
(her own selection), and after I had finished 
she said: “Read the one about the little 
girl who got her cloak caught in the car- 
riage and somebody gave her a new one.” 
She had singled out Alice Fell from all the 
other poems and had remembered it for 
days. Her father, who is a tailor, makes 
her cloaks for her, which probably accounts 
for her special interest in Alice Fell’s 
cloak. 

That the interest in nature and natural 
objects is not always of a kind to be trans- 
ferred to books we frequently have evi- 
dence. “Why should I want to read about 
outdoors when I can see it?” said one boy; 
and another, on being offered a book on 
butterflies concerning which he had 
expressed some interest, declined it, remark- 
ing that he “liked the lecture all right (a 
lecture on “How the Spring Comes,” by 
Mr. Charles M. Skinner), but when it comes 
to taking a book home I’d sooner have the 
life of somebody than a book about bugs.” 
Many of the most valuable suggestions for 
our work have been made directly or indi- 
rectly by the children themselyes. 

Soon after the new library building was 
opened a set of questions were issued to 
the children. In answer to the question, 
“Can you suggest anything which would 
make the children’s library more interest- 
ing than it is now?” we received a variety 
of suggestions, most of which we have been 
able to gratify in some form. A request 
for “pictures on art” has been met with a 
constant and varied supply of photographs 
from the collection in our art reference 
room and by some framed pictures which 
hold permanent place on the wall and also 
by pictures in circulation. 

A request for “pictures of noted men on 
the walls” has been more fully met by the 
inclusion of women also in the exhibition 
of heroes and heroines and by the special 
historical bulletins. 

A call for an aquarium was first supplied 
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by a dish of polliwogs surrounded by the 
Cornell University leaflets for nature study. 
A globe of gold fish was afterwards lent by 
one of the children. 

The demand for “a set of curiosities from 
all parts of the world” has not yet been 
fully satisfied, though returns from several 
quarters of the globe have made it seem 
not unlikely of ultimate attainment. Japan, 
the Philippine islands, Porto Rico and 
South America have all been represented. 
The comment of one boy upon this feature 
ot our library work is interesting. He 
said: “It is better’n any school, cause you 
don’t have to learn anything if you don’t 
want to.” 

Requests for “lectures by noted men on 
different subjects” have been partially met 
and the lectures given have been thoroughly 
enjoyed and appreciated by the children. 
Requests for the Alger books and the Elsie 
books have not passed unheeded, though 
we have not deemed it wise to place these 
books on our shelves. We have tried 
instead to introduce the children to better 
books and there are already many evi- 
dences of successful achievement. I have 
in mind at this moment one girl eleven 
years old who had been receiving the Elsie 
books for Christmas books for four years 
and who has lately been reading Jacob Ab- 
bott’s Franconia stories and Rollo’s Travels 
with quite as much interest, she says, as 
when she went south with Elsie Dinsmore. 

Reading aloud from books you want the 
children to read and to like has proved to 
be a very effective means of popularizing 
the books. This is done during the evening 
between 7:00 and 8:30 o’clock, when we do 
not circulate: books, and in this way we 
have been reviving the stories of Jacob 
Abbs'. and Miss Edgeworth, the William 
Hers letters by Mrs. Diaz and some of the 
storie of Lydia Maria Childs which have 
been almost forgotten. It has been a great 
delight to find that the wholesome, well 
written stories of real children, living under 
natural conditions, have lost none of their 
power to charm the present generation at 
the right’ time. Children do not hear 
enough about the best books or parts of 
books at the right time. It is not enough 
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to separate children’s books into good and 
bad, interesting and stupid, the informa- 
tional and the merely entertaining books. 
A very interesting book to one person 
may prove very stupid to another or even 
to the same person at a different stage in 
his experience; and so the child whose 
experience has not been such as to enable 


‘him to connect himself with the book at 


the vital, point, is bound to find it uninter- 
esting when he comes to it unless with 
some one who has had the experience and 
who understands him; some one who knows 
how it feels not to know things. The great- 
est need in the children’s library work 
seems to be the ability to recommend the 
right book to a boy or girl at the right 
time, This is a problem which the librarian 
working by herself will never be able to 
solve satisfactorily and so we seek aid from 
the parents, teachers and friends of chil- 
dren. We have been led into communica- 
tion with parents sometimes by personal 
visits, sometimes through the sending of a 
letter asking the parent’s consent when the 
child makes application for a library card. 
This letter serves also as an invitation to 
visit the library, calling attention to the 
exhibition of pictures and to the _ effort 
which is being made to help children in 
their school work. Our communication with 
schools is occasionally made by letter, but 
more often by personal visits on the part 
of the teacher to the library or of the libra- 
rian to the school, A record is kept at the 
library of the school and grade of each 
child, together with his age and home ad- 
dress and the record of the books he has 
read, It is therefore possible many times 
to compare school and library records; to 
note deficiencies and excellencies and to 
discuss means of supplying the one and of 
strengthening the other. Conferences, not 
necessarily formal, with parents, teachers 
and friends of the children upon various 
subjects, such as over-reading or too little 
reading, lack of interest or interest in but 
one kind of books, reading under guidance 
as opposed to reading haphazard, the dis- 
cussion of expressed preferences and dis- 
likes of children have been and will con- 
tinue to be of great service in children’s 





library work. Such conferences are espe- 
cially needed on the subject of reading for 
girls. It seems unwise to enter upon a 
crusade of objectionable stories without 
first considering very carefully stories 
which can be safely recommended to take 
their place, There has been a good deal of 
criticism of Miss Alcott’s books during the 
last few years, but there are as yet no 
books to be put in place of them, and I do 
not think it has yet been proved that there 
is any need of books to be put in place of 
them. The influence of Miss Alcott’s books 
has been proved to be good. 

I should like to bring to your notice a 
story which appeared about three years ago 
in one of the most reputable of children’s 
magazines and which fairly represents the 
type of story which is being written for 
girls; the commandment, honor thy father 
and thy mother, is apparently stricken from 
the decalogue. An invalid mother is sent 
south to die, the father is not even dis- 
missed from the scene, while the absurd 
little daughter is adopted by a lady of for- 
tune, who offers prizes of gold watches for 
compositions on Longfellow’s poems, which 
are written by children eleven or twelve 
years old in the space of one hour. The 
whole moral and social tone of the story is. 
thoroughly artificial and the illustrations 
are equally objectionable, producing an 
atmosphere which is not good for a 
right-minded child to be in. This 
story was at the time so. popular 
among girl readers as to lead to serious 
attention on the part of those who had 
read the story and had watched the read- 
ing of it, for it is fairly typical of the 
average story now written for girls between 
the ages of 10 and 14. 

Such stories furnish no high motive for 
conduct, develop none of the spirit of 
resourcefulness so essential to the happy 
and successful living of the young girl; for 
the young women and girls, to a far greater 
extent than boys, are influenced by the 
books they read. 

Stories which are full of the element of 
suspicion, envy and malice, stories in which 
parents are left out of account, stories in 
which whatever virtue is practical always 





receive a commensurate, material reward, 
all tend to produce like in the mind of the 
girl reader and those characteristics which 
seem to escape the notice of many a watch- 
ful parent (who would be horrified at the 
reading of the genuine love story by so 
young a girl), abound in the so-called harm- 
less girl’s stories of the public library and 
the Sunday school library. 

I can not refrain from making an appeal 
on behalf of the children and young people 
in the cities and towns and villages who 
are growing up without access to public 
libraries or who seem to find little to 
attract and hold them among the books of 
these libraries. 

I think I am not making too bold a state- 
ment when I say the public libraries have 
meant very little to the citizens of the small 
towns or even of the large towns. Books 
have meant a good deal undoubtedly. We 
have abundant evidence of this, but the 
general register of appreciation of public 
privileges stands lower than it should and 
I believe the reason for this lies chiefly in 
the fact that the value of a public library 
has not been put in terms which the people 
understand. 

Public spirited citizens who have given 
generous sums for the erection of hand- 
some buildings have done much, but the 
building does not make the library. Unless 
broader visioned men and women endow 
these buildings with funds sufficient for the 
purchase of books enough for all the people 
and for providing the service needful to 
carry on the work efficiently they would be 
more appropriately designated as mauso- 
leums than as libraries. 

I believe that librarians, thémselves, are 
in large measure to blame for the present 
estimate of the library as a business insti- 
tution. They expect too little and they 
express too little of what they feel to be 
the value of their work; they are rated at 
about their own valuation, so far as com- 
pensation for service is concerned. 

I am bringing before you only one branch 
of library work, but I believe it has that in 
it which will commend it to public interest, 
public understanding and public sympathy. 
It would be manifestly absurd to recom- 























or the undertaking of elaborate methods of 
work in a small library, but some provision 
for children in even the smallest library is 
perfectly possible and wherever children 
exist a means of providing for them can be 
found if one seeks it in the true spirit of 
accomplishment. 

’ One shelf of books, or a small case in a 
corner of a large room, with a low table and 
a half dozen chairs set apart for the use of 
the children will abundantly repay the per- 
-son who makes the effort, and it will be 
found that citizens of the town who never 
had the slightest interest in the library 
before will grow into a feeling of respect 
for the place which keeps the boys off the 
street and is more attractive than the store. 





1OWA SUMMER LIBRARY SCHOOL. 





The Iowa Summer Library School will 
hold its fourth annual session at the State 
University at Iowa City June 20 to July 30. 

The purpose of the school is to provide 
a center for systematic instruction espe- 
cially for Iowa librarians who desire to 
become more efficient, and by this means 
to aid trustees in making the libraries 
stronger and more useful educational insti- 
tutions, 

The librarian who attend> the _ school 
returns to her work with broader views, 
higher aspirations and more exact knowl- 
edge of details, and the library thus be- 
comes, through her efforts, of more prac- 
tical service to the community. Students 
are admitted to the school from outside the 
state if the limit is not reached by Iowa 
librarians. 

The instructors come to the school from 
actual and successful experience in connec- 
tion with the subjects which they teach, 
thus insuring practical aid in the problems 
which students may bring with them. 

Cataloging and classification instruction 
is given by Miss Esther Crawford of the 
public library, Cleveland, Ohio, who is well 
known to Iowa library workers. The orig- 
inality and clearness with which she pre- 
sents these difficult subjects has lead to 
her recent appointment as head instructor 
in the new Carnegie library school at Cleve- 
land. 





mend the establishment of a children’s room . 








The course in library work with children 
to be given by Miss Annie Carroll Moore 
of Pratt Institute Library, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
during the last two weeks of the school is 
full of inspiration and suggestion for both 
librarians and trustees. 

Full information regarding the school may 
be obtained from the Secretary of the Iowa 
Library Commission. 


VIEWS OF TRUSTEES REGARDING 
LIBRARY CONSTRUCTION. 








The Architect.—Having gathered some 
information from general building opera- 
tions, I ‘will venture the following prac- 
tical hints: 

1. You cannot get something for noth- 
ing. The best architect is worth a great 
deal, his services are in great demand, and 
he will always command a good salary; 
plan to pay an honest price for honest ser- 
vice. 

2. In securing the services of a wise 
architect, a first-class man, you are making 
an economical investment. No matter if 
you pay a large fee. He will save you 
money in the long run. 

The blunders of poor architects cost ‘a 
great deai more than the fee of the very 
best advisers. The “stitch in time saves 
nine.” I know of a beautiful building 
whose fresco was badly damaged because 
of a leaky roof, which was wholly due to 
defective architecture (a cheap man). To 
repair the matter cost as much as the whoie 
fee for his services 

3. Library architecture is new to most 
erchitects. Be sure to secure the services 
of men well informed on the newest meth- 
ods in library work; this is a rapidly ad- 
vancing department of the building art. 

In the same way, it may be urged that 
most Library Boards have little experi- 
ence, and have everything to learn, begin- 
ning at this, the most important item in 
the history of the institution they seek to 
serve. If we could only put off the erection 
of the building until after we have discov- 
ered just what we do need, and how it will 
work when finished, we would more easily 
handle the question of an architect. It is 
rumored, I know not how truthfully, that 
there are many library buildings that have 





been hastily and foolishly built. They have 
missed the mark of excellence in adaptation 
to practical library usefulness, simply be- 
cause their designers were ignorant of the 
business they professed to know, and the 
uses to which the building should be 
adapted. Beware of wastful expenditure 
of public funds or special donation through 
an incompetent architect’s advice. 

4. Experience in the cost of working 
plans into the finished structure is another 
important matter. It is comparatively easy 
to design an attractive edifice. It is not 
so easy to be confident that the plan can be 
built for a definite sum of money. Prob- 
ably no architect can be a sure prophet in 
this item, but there is a vast difference be- 
tween the recklessness of some and the con- 
servative habit of others. Many a building 
committee has found the folly of hiring an 
incompetent adviser when the proposed ex- 
penditure has over-run calculations to an 
amount many times his entire fee. Test 
your man along this line. 

I do not indicate the amount of the fee 
that should be expected; circumstances 
must determine that. The custom of mak- 
ing it a *percentage of the total cost of the 
work embraced in the architect’s study is 
probably the most reasonable method of 
estimating this outlay. It is very probable 
too that men of excellent character and 
reputation wi!l differ as to the charge they 
make. The cost will be more or less, de- 
pending en whether the architect is also 
superintendent of construction. 

C. C. WARNER, 
Trustee Public Library, Monticello. 


Plans.— The Board of Trustees should 
have entire control of the library proposi- 
tion, of selecting its site, of arranging the 
plans of the building (through the archi- 
tect, of course) and while the City Council 
must give authority and guarantee the 
maintenance fund through taxes, all other 
work connected with the Library should be 


*The American Institute of Architects in its schedule 
of charges approved at their Pittsburg Convention in 
1899, recommended ‘‘for full professional services, 
(including eee: five per cent. upon the cost of 
the w rk.” They further stated that ‘*The American 
Institute of tects is of the opinion that a better 


result is always obtained by the direct appointment of 
an architect for any given work than by the selection 
of an architect by 


© process of competition.”’ 








left to a competent board of trustees. A 
committee of three Trustees can round up, 
in connection with the architect, a better 
set of plans than nine trustees, and do it 
quicker. 

This committee should visit other li- 
braries, study dimensions, arrangements of 


rooms, various conveniences, location of: 


lavatories and toilets. The men’s toilet 
room should be in one section of the build- 
ing, while that for women should be en- 
tirely in another. The committee should 


make copious notes of the good and bad 


points observed. Do not trust to memory 
as to-dimensions, locations, etc. It is im- 
portant to embody the good, and equally 
necessary to avoid the bad features of the 
buildings you may visit. Get all the books 
you can on library plans, get the desirable 
points or features from all sources, and sub- 
mit them to the architect. Let him work 
them in if he shall approve. Then, when 
you have rounded up something as nearly 
complete as may be, let the architect bring 
his pencil sketch before the entire Board 
of Trustees for examination and discussion. 
Someone may suggest a window is in the 


| wrong place, or suggest a niche here or 


there; then when you have gotten your 


, ideas grouped, and in such manner as to be 


agreeable to all, let the architect do his 
detail work on the plans. 

Do not adopt plans too hastily. Study 
them thoroughly, ask the architect all sorts 
of questions, familiarize yourself with the 
dimensions of rooms and their adaptation to 
your requirements, adaptation as to the site 
upon which the building is to be built, ete. 


Specifications.— The architect will, 
of course, provide the _ specifications, 
and the points will be carefully and clearly 
covered, but the committee, and the whole 
board should study them in every detail, 
know something as to the strength of the 
joists, the girders, the outer walls and the 
cross brick walls. 

The specifications should include ail ex- 
cavations, drainage and drainage connec: 
tions, gas and gas connections, stacks, de- 
livery desk, stationary shelving, plumbing, 
including gas piping, heating, wiring for 
electricity, wall decorations, all painting, ce- 





























ment walks and grading of lot, combination 
gas and electric fixtures, window shade-. 
cork carpet on all reading rooms. Tables 
and chairs are not usually covered by con- 
tract, nor paid for out of the Carnegie fund. 

A good architect will cover his plans with 
carefully prepared specifications, and if 
properly executed, the result will be a good 
building. 

Contract.— The architect should, 
and will prepare a suitable contract, in ac- 
cordance with the plans and specifications, 
and have them all ready for signature by 
the contractor and acceptance by the trus- 
tees, and a suitable bond should be fur- 
nished, and filed with the trustees for the 
faithful carrying out of the contract. The 
contract is merely an agreement to carry 
out the plans and specifications. 

Contractors. — Do not accept bids 
from irresponsible or poor mechanics. Bet- 
ter place the work in the hands of com- 
petent and reliable persons, even though 
you have to pay more money. And irre- 
sponsible contractor can, and often does, 
work in inferior lumber, soft brick, poor 
cement or other materials, and in various 
ways cheapen his work, to the detriment 
of the building, while a responsible and re- 
liable man will execute honestly. 

I think it is desirable that the trustees, 
in connection with the architect, should 
open the bids privately, discuss them, and 
then if the bidders are present, call them 
into the room, reserving the right to con- 
sider all bids further, if thought advisable. 
You may have to decline the lowest bidder. 
It is not a pleasant thing to do to a man’s 
face; but it may be done in a diplomatic 
way. It may be easier to do it in writing. 

But it is not erough to have your con- 
tract signed up, your bond taken, and then 
expect the " ding to go up without your 
further ass uce. Be careful in the selec- 
tion of your building committee—three is 
enough. The selection of a chairman of 
that committee, as well as his advisers, is 
a matter of much importance. The chair- 
man may be a good fellow, kind disposition, 
diplomatic in his manner of handling men, 
or, perchance you may get a chairman who 
will not be considerate or diplomatic in the 





handling of matters coming under the su- 
pervision of the buiiding committee. You 
may get your contractor ruffled in his dis- 
position, and if so, he will be less inclined 
to heed the suggestions of members of the 
building committee. 

If you have a superintendent (and you 
should have) the building committee should 
not give instructions which will be in con- 
flict with him. 

In digging the foundation for the build- 
ing, the required depth as indicated by the 
plans may not take you to the yellow hard 
clay. If not, go down until you do get it. 
Do not allow the contractor to convince you 
that it is “just as good” to build on black 
dirt as it is on yellow. If you do, your 
wall will settle and crack. Concrete foot- 
ing should be under each and every wall. 
Let the walls be hollow in order to keep 
out dampness and frost. 

Drain tile should be placed all around 
the building on the outside at the foot of 
the foundation wall, and put in small 
stones a foot in depth over this tiling, and 
then tamp the dirt solid cver and around 
it, up to the top of foundation wall, or grade 
line. This will prevent the water from 
settling about and working through the 
brick wall. Foundation walls should be 
laid in cement mortar. 

Good glass adds greatly to the appear- 
ance of any building, hence watch your 
specifications on this line. 

Good brick in the front and in the 
rear wall will add greatly to the appear- 
ance of your building, hence the specifica- 
tions should be carefully studied, and know 
what you are getting. Do not allow soft 
brick to go in your wall, cither on the out- 
side or on the inner surface of the wall. 
If soft brick are put on the outside, they 
will crumble, and besides they will give the 
building a bad appearance. If soft brick 
are put on the inside, they may have more 
or less dampness, and I have known it to 


show through plastering and the dec- 


orations on the inner walls. 

A building put on a terrace adds greatly 
to the appearance, and will heip out in 
giving you a good deep basement. 

If the cross brick walls are properly ar- 
ranged and of sufficient strength, the build- 








ing may burn, but the walls will stand. 
You will be able to carry less insurance. 
and at a cheaper rate. 

Before you have drawn your plans for 
blue print, submit sketches to the library 
commission, whose secretary from her ex- 
perience will give you valuable suggestions 
and be of great help to you. If you have 
a librarian already on the ground, her ideas 
should be of the greatest practical value. 

A. P. SPENCER, 
Trustee, Oskaloosa Public Library. 





PUBLIC LIBRARIES. — THEIR NEED 
OF EXPERT COUNSEL. 





(Extract from a paper by Mr. Herbert Putnam, 
mo of Congress in The Independent, Dec. 17, 


The problems of a public library begin 
with its constitution. They end not at all. 
Shall its administration be committed toa cor- 
poration already established and perhaps 
already maintaining a collection of books, or 
to a public corporation? If the latter, shall 
it be a public corporation already in existence 
and representing the municipality in the 
administration of other agencies for educa- 
tion, or a body newly created for the express 
and sole purpose of establishing and main- 
taming a public library? If the latter, how 
shall this new board be constituted, how 
many members shall it have, shall they be ap- 
pointed by the mayor or elected ; or, in part, 
ex officio, representing other educational agen- 
cies, or self-perpetuating? What shali be 
their qualifications ; to what extent shall they 
be men of affairs, or men of the learned pro- 
fessions, or men of letters? Must they include 
representatives of different sections of the 
city, of different religious faiths, of different 
political parties, of both sexes? For what 
term shall they serve? What shall be their 
powers, what their organization? Shall they 
have authority to determin: —within a stated 
maximum—the amount of the annual appro- 
priation for the support of the library, or are 
they to be dependent for this upon the decision 
each year of the City Council and the Board of 
Estimate? Shall they be granted alumpsum, 
to be applied within their discretion, or lim- 
ited to a specific amount for each division of 
expenditure—building, books, services, etc ? 

For the board, itself, when created, the 
immediate problems involve as many options. 
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Is a building to be attempted at once, or 
should experience of the public need first be 
secured through a period of operation ip 
rented rooms? If a building, what sort of a 
building, in what location? Shallit be place@ 
in the residence or in the business district? 
What shall be its plan? For what collections 
and activities shall it provide, for how long a 
future? Shall it consider the needs of the 
special investigator as well as those of the gen- 
eral reader? How shall it apportion facilities 
as between the reference use and the ‘‘ home 
use?’’ How far shall it provide accommda- 
tions for newspaper readers, for children; for 
work with the school, for study clubs, and lit- 
erary societies, for lectures, for museum, for 
an art gallery? What policy shall it assume 
as to access to shelves; shall it provide for 
access to theentire collection, or to a limited 
portion of a collection, or to no part of it? 
For what amount of service is it to provide 
and how distributed? For what adminis- 
trative needs? 

But there may as yet be no funds for a 
building. How are they to be raised? By 
the issue of city bonds, by private subscrip- 
tion? If so, in what way is the interest of 
givers to be aroused? How can they be 
shown the utilities in the matter; how con- 
vinced that a public library adequately housed 
is not_merely an ornament, but a necessity? 
What is there to be offered as proof, in litera- 
ture, in the experience of other towns and 
cities? 

If the board is wise, it will have a special 
adviser in the decision of these latter matters, 
for it will appoint a librarian before consider- 
ing them. But what manner of a man shall 
it appoint as librarian? A man of manners, 
certainly: but shall he be primarily that, or 
a.man of learning ?—or a man of business? 
Must -he have had systematic training for 
library work and practical experience in it, 
even without knowledge of the particular 
community to be served ; or should he prefer- 
ably be a resident, with such knowledge and 
an adequate education, but without library 
training and experience? Must he be a man; 
or may, or should he be a woman? What 
shall he be paid? What shall his powers be? 
How far shall his discretion extend ; how far 
shall it be subject, even in matter of adminis- 
trative detail, to the action of the board or 
its committees ? 
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The determination of the building leaves 
still innumerable and continuing problems, 
which the wise choice of a librarian will not 
settle, though it may aid to settle them wisely. 
The board will probably have to go to the 
city council for an appropriation for mainten- 
ance. It must make out a case for the library— 
a case that will stand against the competition 
of other public improvements and agencies. 
What shall be its case? What may it claim 
as a reasonable percentage of the total sum 
to be raised for the year by taxation? Shall 
it be a sum based upon the appropriations for 
the school—as compared with other cities hav- 
ing libraries as well as schools—or upon the 
population, or upon any other definite ratio 
considered reasonable elsewhere? The sum 
determined, how shall it be apportioned—as 
between maintenance proper, equipment and 
the purchase of books? The board must de- 
cide upon the organization of the staff, the 
method of selection, appointment and dis- 
missal of employes, their qualifications, 


duties and compensation; the method of 
selection and purchase of books; the system 
of classification and the system of catalogue, 
whether in book form or solely on cards; 
whether merely by author or also classed; or, 
also, or instead, by subject. 


There is even a 
choice of policy as to binding, as there will 
always be—e. g., between buying the expen 
sive stocking and darning it, or the cheap one 
and throwing it away when the heel is worn 
through. 

What are to be the regulations of use, what 
the constituency? And how is this to be se- 
cured? How far is in to be sought and by 
what methods? Is the service of the library 
to be merely or chiefly responsive, or is it to 
be positive, even aggressive? 

All these problems are met by each new 
library in turn. They are met and in some 
manner solved. But the solution is by no 
means uniform, and so far from being perfect, 
fepresents thus far only varying degrees of 
imperfection. How else, if there is no defi- 
nite standard or authoritative judgment to 
appeal to? The great multiplication of free 
libraries has come within the past thirty years; 
the great impulse given by Mr. Carnegie’s 
gifts within the past ten years. A gift, or 
other opportunity arises, a board of trustees 
is created, and they set to work. They are to 
establish a library; it is to be a free library; 











there are to be books which the people are to 
have for nothing; there is to be a librarian. 
But beyond this their notions are vague. They 
are not themselves experts. Each has prob- 
ably an existing library in mind which repre- 
sents tohim atype. He takes it as an example. 
It should very likely be a valuable warning. 
If the board choose an expert as a librarian 
he may tell them so, but to convince them 
will be another matter. He may get them to 
accompany him in an inspection of a rumber 
of particular libraries, but the chance is that 
in each they will get, with the impressions 
that are useful of things that are pertinent, 
impressions that will prove inconvenient of 
things that should have no application to the 
local conditions with which they are called 
upon to deal. To choose what is appropriate 
requires in itself the discrimination of the ex- 
pert; and they are not experts. 

The initial question settled there is the 
continuing one of the selection of books. As 
to none is there at present such an absence of 
definite principle or of expert control; as to 
none perhaps is casual or uninfors ed opin- 
ion, or the absence of a consistent policy, 
more wasteful or more perilous. What shall 
the library buy of the twelve million books 
that have been published since the invention 
of printing, of the forty or fifty thousand that 
are issued each year? With means always 
limited, the choice among the former is diffi- 
cult enough; but a wise choice among the 
latter seems almostimposzsible. The board of 
trustees cannot read them all, nor the libra- 
rian. They must depend upon an outside 
estimate. Where shall they find it? In part 
in the critical reviews. But the reviewer, 
even if competent and well meaning, is con- 
sidering but one book, and this purely from a 
scientific or literary standpoint. He has no ob- 
ligation to determine which is the best among 
several books of which the library can buy 
but one; nor has he a knowledge of its exist- 
ing collection, nor of its special constituency, 
Its problem is not in fact before him, save in 
the one element; is the book in the abstract 
worthy or worthless? Then alas, the critic of 
current publications is by no means neces- 
sarily either competent or well meaning. He 
is often capricious, he is apt to be hasty, he 
is sometimes under control of the publisher— 
whose business is to sell the book, not to de- 
termine whether people ought to read,still it 





less whether libraries ought to buy it. And 
he is quite certain to be influenced by the im- 
mediate popularity of the book which he is 
reviewing. Now this, while a good reason 
for its purchase by an individual, or by a sub- 
scription library, is not an adequate reason 
for its purchase by the municipality out of the 
public funds. The library must look to the 
positive service which the book is likely to 
perform, a service not necessarily instructive, 
of course—certainly not merely austere—a 
service perhaps only to the taste and not at 
all to the understanding, but still a positive 
service. And of this the present popularity 
of a new book is the slightest test; as little, it 
may be, as the present popularity of a partic- 
ular breakfast food. It is the creature of an 
advertisement. 

There is an accumulated experience which 
might be of use. But this is not gathered 
together at any one place in a custody which 
has a duty to make it available. There might 
be such a judgment. A judgment which 
library trustees might seek in the decision of 
a policy and in the choice of a librarian, and 
to which their librarian might later refer for 
advice and in support of his recommendation. 
* * * In a score of states, library commis- 
sions have been established whose purpose is 
to promote the organization of libraries, aid 
them with counsel and suggestion, * * * and 
to maintain themselves a system of traveling 
libraries. Within their means and authority 
these commissions render a service of great 
and growing value. 

(Mr. Putnam then sets forth the needs of 


a national center or bureau under the direc- 
tion of the American Library Associaticn ) 





: IOWA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING, 





OFFICERS. 

Mrs. H. J. Howe, President, Marshalltown. 
Mr. W. P. Payne, Vice President, Nevada. 
P Miss Miriam E. Carey, Secretary, Burl- 


ington. 
Mr. M. H. Douglass, Treasurer, Grinnell. 





. The Iowa Library Association voted dur- 
ing the meeting at Marshalltown last fall 
that the 15th annual meeting of the Associ- 
ation should be held in St. Louis at the time 
of the meeting of the American Library 
Association, the third week in October, 


1904. This was deemed advisable becauge 
of the fact that many desired to visit the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, and by hay- 
ing the meeting of the State Association 
in St. Louis during the Exposition, and at 
the time of the American Library Associa. 
tion Meeting, all of these advantages might 
be gained in one trip. 

The American Library Association meet- 
ings will be held October 17-22, with morn. 
ing sessions only, and the officers and pro. 
gram committee of the Iowa Library Asgo- 
ciation, believing that this will be a rare 
opportunity to hear speakers of interna- 
tional reputation in library affairs, have 
decided that it will be unwise to provide a 
lengthy state program. The members of 
the iowa Library Association are therefore 
urged to attend the American Library Assgo- 
ciation meetings for general subjects and 
addresses. 

The Iowa Library Association meetings 
will be held on the afternoons of Wednes- 
day and Thursday, October 19-20, one ses- 
sion being for business matters, and for the 
discussion of topics of especial importance 
and interest to Iowa library workers, and 
the other for round table discussions. There 
will also be arranged a social evening at 
the Iowa building. Iowa headquarters will 
be at the Iowa building and this will prob- 
ably be the place of meeting for the Iowa 
Association. 

‘The American Library Association has 
announced that its headquarters for the 
conference will be at the Inside Inn, the 
only hotel within the exposition grounds, 
and that its meetings will be held there. 
This is very near the Iowa building. Inas- 
much as there are many advantages in 
being at the headquarters, and that there 
promises to be a large attendance, it is 
necessary that arrangements for rooms at 
the Inside Inn be made at once for the 
dates given above. 

Attention of members of the Iowa Library 
Association is called to the fact that the 
membership fee for 1904 is now due. It is 
hoped that all will renew their memberships 
promptly by remitting the amount of the 
fee ($1.00) to the treasurer, Mr. M. H. 
Douglass, of Iowa College Library, Grinnell. 
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sOCIETY OF THE IOWA LIBRARY 
SCHOOL. 





The idea of the organization of the stu- 
dents of the Iowa Library School into a per- 
manent society which should be the means 
of keeping in touch the early and all suc- 
ceeding ciasses, was an outcome of the de- 
yelopment of the plans of the committee ap- 
pointed in the summer of 1903 to arrange 
for a reunion of the instructors and 
students at the meeting of the Iowa Library 
Association, to be held in Marshalltown in 
October of that year. 

The Library School reunion at the Grin- 
nell meeting of the I. L. A. in October, 1902, 
though hastily arranged, proved to be a 
most enjoyable affair, and the plan of a per- 
manent organization met with enthusiastic 
approval among Library School people when 
it was suggested at the reunion in Mar- 
shalltown on October 7, 1903. ‘There were 
present on this occasion twenty-eight 
students, instructors and members of the 
Library Commission, twenty-two of the num- 
ber being students. Toasts were given by 
Mrs. Florence G. Anders of Iowa Falls, rep- 
resenting the Class of 1901, Miss Ellen G. 
Stocker, Muscatine, of the Class of 1902, 
and Mrs. L. M. Horton, Algona, of the Class 
of 1903, and reminiscences of library school 
days enlivened the occasion. A business 
meeting was called after the reunion 
luncheon, and the following By-Laws were 
adopted: 

BY Laws. 

(1) The name of this organization shal! 
be THE Society or THE Iowa LIBRARY 
SCHOOL. 

(2) The object shall be to preserve and 
strengthen the ‘feeling of unity and fra- 
ternal fellowship already. established. 

(3) The instructors and students of the 
Iowa Summer School for Library Training 
shall be eligible to full membership. 

(4) The members of the Iowa Library 
Commission, and others as decided upon at 
any meeting by special vote, shall be honor- 
ary members. 

(5) The officers of this Society shall be a 
President, a Vice President, and a Secre- 
tary-and-Treasurer. 

(6) The annual meeting shall be held in 





connection with the annual meeting of the 
Iowa Library Association. 

(7) The annual dues shall be twenty-five 
cents. 

The officers chosen were as follows: 


President, Ellen G. Stocker, ’02-'03, P. M. 
Musser Public Library, Muscatine. 


Vice President, Mrs. Florence G. Anders, 
01, Iowa Falls Public Library. 


Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Mary E. 
Wheelock, Grinnell Free Library. 


The autumn leaf was chosen as the So- 
ciety emblem, suggested by the autumn 
leaves sent by Miss Esther Crawford from 
Cleveland, Ohio, for the reunion. 

The next meeting of the Society will be 
held in St. Louis in connection with the 
Iowa Library Association which has an- 
nounced the date of its meeting as October 
19-20, thus enabling those in attendance to 
take advantage also of the meetings of the 
American Library Association. 

The membership of the S. I. L. S. al- 
ready includes over half of the Library 
School enrollment. The membership fee of 
twenty-five cents is now payable to Mary 
E. Wheelock, Secretary and “Treasurer, 
Grinneli, Iowa. 





S. I. L. I , NOTES. 


Miss Maud Chidester, of the Class of 1903, 
is a student in The Drextel Institute Li- 
brary School, Philadelphia. 

Miss Helen Gunsolus, '02-’03, is Librarian 
of Ferry Hall, a girls’ school connected 
with Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, III. 

Miss Edith J. Smith, ’02, is librarian of 
the Circulating Library and Perry Pictures’ 
section of the American Baptist Publishing 
Society, 177 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Miss Grace Huriburt, 01-03, is in charge 
of the Carnegie Library at Visalia, Cal. 
She expects to attend the A. L. A. at St. 
Louis in October. 

Miss Ellen G. Stocker, '02-'03, of the P. M. 
Musser P. L., Muscatine, was unable to be 
at her place in the library for several weeks 
in March and April, on account of illness. 

The enthusiastic interest of the members 
of the S. I. L. S. both in the School and in 
each other, as shown in their letters to the 
Secretary, is good evidence of the spirit of 
the School. 
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LIBRARY NEWS OF THE STATE. 


Cherokee —Mr. Carnegie’s offer to erect 
a $10,000 library building for Cherokee has 
been accepted, the citizens voting at the 
spring election to provide for the purchase 
of a suitable site. 

Eldora — The public library of Eldora 
successfully provided a free lecture course 
the past winter through the enthusiastic ef- 
forts of the librarian, Miss Estabrook, the 
Woman’s Club of Eldora and the library 
trustees. Four lectures were given, one 
each by Doctor Steiner of Iowa College, Grin- 
rell, and Professor Wilcox of the State Uni- 
yersity and two by Superintendent Crane of 
Marshalltown. The first lectures were in 
the library, but the attendance increased to 
such an extent that the later ones were 
given in the Methodist Church. Funds 
were provided by subscription for the ex- 
pense of these lectures and the results have 
fully justified the efforts of the library 
friends in making the library a center of 
helpful influence in the community. 

Harlan. — At the spring election. March 
28, the people of Harlan voted favorably on 
the question of establishing and maintain- 


ing a free public library. The contest was 
close and the friends of the movement were 
unceasing in their efforts in favor of the 
measure. 

The P. E. O. society has maintained a 
library for several years and will turn over 
to the city a collection of about 1,200 vol- 


umes, which they recently had classified 
and catalogued. This will give the new 
library a nucleus and will place a good col- 
lection of books at the service of the peo- 
ple. A few enthusistic and earnest women 
have made this possible. 

Jefferson. — The new Carnegie building 
of the Jefferson public library was dedi- 
cated with appropriate ceremonies on the 
afternoon of April 19. The exercises were 
held in the Baptist Church, and were pre- 
sided over by Mrs. Dinsmore Austin, Pres- 
ident of the Board of Library Trustees. 

After the invocation by Rev. J. S. Corkey, 
and a selection by a male quartet, Mr. Henry 
Haag, chairman of the building committee, 
spoke briefly of construction of the building 
and presented the structure in its com- 
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pleted form to Mayor Mattingly, as repre- 
sentative of the city. The mayor responded 
on behalf of the people of Jefferson and in 
turn consigned the building in trust to Mr. 
E. B. Wilson, as representative of the Board 
of Trustees. Mr. Wilson spoke of the great 
value of the library to Jefferson and of the 
desire of the trustees to make it still more 
valuable. 

The librarian, Mrs. Ida B. K. Head, then 
read a paper giving the history of the li- 
brary movement in Jefferson from its in- 
ception. 

The chief address was by Dr. A. B. 
Storms, President of Iowa State College at 
Ames. Dr. Storms gave a masterful ad- 
dress on “By-products,” as applied to liter- 
ary pursuits. 

The exercises closed with the benediction 
by the Reverend Robinson, and the audience 
adjourned to the library building, which was 
thrown open for inspection. 


The building is of grey brick, trimmed 
with Bedford stone and is one story with 


high basement. The architects were Hal- 
lett & Rawson of Des Moines and the build- 
ing cost $10,000. 

Laurens.—A large majority voted in 
favor of a tax for the support of a free 
public library in Laurens on March 28th. 
A subscription library has been in existence 
for several years through the earnest efforts 
of the women of Laurens, the movement 
having begun in the Mothers’ Club. The 
Traveling Library has been used and the 
club women have served as librarians. 

Odebolt.—A proposition has been made 
by Mr. Carnegie to erect a $4,000 library 
building for Odebolt on the usual conditions 
and these have been complied with. This 
is the smallest amount so far given in the 
state by Mr. Carnegie for the erection of a 
building. Odebolt has had a free public 
library for several years. 

Onawa.— The first anniversary of the 
free public library of Onawa was celebrated 
February 24 by appropriate exercises at the 
opera house and a reception at the library. 
Talks were made by Judge Oliver, Professor 
Sheppard, Superintendent Lark, Reverend 
Zickefoose and Mrs. Hackett. The program 
was arranged by the Art Club of Onawa, 
which has shown great interest in the work 














of the library. Reports showed a most grati- 
fying use of the books, especially by the 
children. One thousand two hundred and 
fifteen volumes were added during the year 
and the circulation amounted to 12,854 vol- 
umes. 

Storm Lake. — A_ Carnegie library 
building will be erected at Storm Lake to 
cost $10,000 as a result of the decision at 
the spring election, March, 28, to levy 
a tax for the establishment and _ sup- 
port of a free public library. A proposi- 
tion had been received from Mr. Carnegie 
regarding a library building and it was nec- 
essary to vote upon the establishment of a 
library, as provided by the state law, before 
the gift could be accepted. 

Tama.—A proposition from Mr. Carne- 
gie to erect a library building for Tama to 
cost $7,500 on the usual conditions of site 
and maintenance made it necessary to vote 
upon the question of establishing a library 
at the spring election. The vote was in 
the affirmative and the necessary steps will 
be taken to comply with the conditions. 
The city was also fortunate in having an 
offer from the Woman’s Club of Tama to 
turn their library, consisting of about 1,600 
volumes, over to the new institution. The 
club has been collecting this library for sev- 
eral years and has kept it open for the use 
of the public. 

West Liberty.— A most welcome an- 
nouncement was made to the people of West 
Liberty in March that Mr. Carnegie was 
willing to erect a library building to cost 
$7,500 on the usual conditions. These con- 
ditions were promptly met by the city, a 
beautiful site has been secured and the 
building will be erected this summer. West 
Liberty has nad a public library for several 
years and will appreciate having a home 
for it. 

Winterset.— Mr. Carnegie has agreed to 
erect a library building for Winterset to 
cost $10,000 on the usual conditions. Two 
valuable lots, well located, have been do- 
nated for a site by the heirs of the late C. 
D. Bevington and plans are now being pre- 
pared for the building, which will be erected 
this summer. Mr. F. E. Wetherell of Oska- 
loosa has been selected as the architect. 





CATALOG CARDS FOR SMALL 
LIBRARIES. 





Librarians will welcome the news that a 
project is on foot for adapting the catalog 
cards printed by the Library of Congregs 
to the use of small libraries. A _ speciaj 
committee of the Ohio library association 
have taken the matter up and are endeavor. 
ing to work out a policy to suggest to the 
great and good friend of the small library, 
Mr. Putnam, Librarian of Congress. This 
committee recently sent out a circular let. 
ter to libraries of Ohio and to others whose 
names were furnished by the Library of 
Congress as having made fair trial of L, 
C. cards. This letter was accompanied by 
two sets of cards, the L. C. cards as now 
printed and the same titles simplified for 
the use of small libraries. A list of ques- 
ticns was attached by means of which li- 
braries were asked to express their opin- 
ions as to the comparative value of these 
cards. 

The changes proposed .by the O. L. A. 
committee include (1) an elimination of 
all unnecessary technical material and cat- 
alogers’ aids from the face of the card; i. 
e., author’s full name and date, full title 
and full imprint; indication of subject 
headings; (2) adaptation of subjects to 
the special calls of public library constitu- 
ency; (3) more analytical work; (4) de 
scriptive notes when needed. Subject head- 
ings are suggested on the back of cards; 
also, Dewey and Cutter classification num- 
bers. 

It is believed that should the small li- 
traries show a desire for these simplified 
cards and a willingness to subscribe for 
them they will be provided by the Library 
of Congress. The proposed changes will 
increase the cost of the L. C. cards one 
fourth or more, but even then the cost will 
be so much less than that now borne by 
each library under present conditions and 
the permanent usefulness of the catalog 
will be so much increased that it seems 
yeasonalile to believe the small library will 
find this no serious objection. 








